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HONOR SOCIETIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



EDWARD RYNEARSON 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 



Student clubs uncontrolled may interfere with the progress of 
a high school just as adult social organizations sometimes interfere 
with progress in communities; but, rightly guided and guarded, 
they may become the means of intellectual, civic, and moral uplift 
of the student body. The high-school age is the period of life 
when organizations make a strong appeal. Clubs or societies have 
been formed for nearly every activity, real or imaginary, in the 
high school. The badges and other insignia are often objects of 
envy to outsiders. The athletes have been called up before the 
school, given their letters, and crowned in the presence of the 
rooters. Their names often appear in large headUnes in the town 
or city papers, and they are sent to the colleges by loyal alumni. 
The members of the debating teams appear before the public. 
Those active in literary societies come before the school on many 
occasions. Pupils interested in music represent the school in the 
chorus or orchestra. The school plays offer opportunities for 
those with histrionic ability to appear before the pubUc and to 
receive the applause of the school and glowing accounts in the 
newspapers. 

These various activities hold the center of the stage in school 
life. Pure scholarship, unfortunately, is not often on the list. 
For some time educators have felt the need of some definite recogni- 
tion of, and incentive to, real scholarship in our secondary schools. 
These schools, pubUc and private, all over the country have 
attempted to recognize students of high standing by such methods 
as posting their names in the main corridor, granting special privi- 
leges or credits, excusing them earlier from school, giving badges, 
hanging a pennant or banner on the door of the room whose pupils 
have achieved the high standard, sending letters of congratulations 
to the parents, or giving special mention at commencement. These 
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are the methods of individual schools. In many instances the 
schools of a certain type (preparatory) or district (city high 
schools) have united and agreed upon the same standard of scholar- 
ship and similar methods of recognition for the entire group of 
schools. Thus the honor society had its birth. 

So far as I can determine, the first scholarship honor society 
(Phi Beta Sigma) was founded in 1900 by Dr. WilHam B. Owen, 
of the Chicago Normal College, when he was principal of the old 
South Side Academy, Chicago. 

This new society filled a long-felt need and was intended to do 
for this school what Phi Beta Kappa was doing for the colleges. 
The idea spread rapidly, and honor societies sprang up all over the 
country. The Cum Laude Society was founded in 1906 at the 
Tome School, Fort Deposit, Maryland, by Dr. A. W. Harris. At 
first it was called the Alpha Delta Tau Fraternity, but the name 
was changed to avoid confusion with the Greek letter fraternities 
of an entirely different character. The Oasis Society was also 
organized in 1906 in the Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School of Brooklyn. Next came the Arista Society which was 
organized in January, 1910, by the late Dr. W. B. Gunnison, of 
the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. In the same year the 
students of the Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles, California, 
suggested some recognition for those who were not members of 
the dramatic, athletic, or musical organizations of the school. 
The Mimerian Society was the result. The movement spread to 
other schools in the state, and, according to a letter from Principal 
Burchman, of the Long Beach Polytechnic High School, the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation of thirty-five high schools has recently 
been organized. In 1916 the Pro Merito Society was established 
by thirty or more head masters of western Massachusetts, and at 
present about seventy-five high schools have established chapters. 
In 1917, at the suggestion of Dr. Shiels, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Cahfornia, the high-school principals of Los Angeles 
petitioned the Board of Education to organize the Ephoebian 
Society, the membership to be composed of graduates from the 
different high schools who were among the first 10 per cent on the 
basis of scholarship in their schools. 
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Doubtless many similar societies have been organized, but 
these suffice to show that the need of recognition of scholarship 
was felt from Massachusetts to California. 

Naturally, societies in so widely separated localities would be 
formed to meet the local needs. They, therefore, vary widely in 
purpose and in governing rules. The Arista Society, of New York 
City, will serve to illustrate the general character. At present 
twenty-two high schools of Greater New York have chapters, and 
three others have modifications of it. 

Each chapter is governed by two distinct bodies, the senate and 
the assembly, and is under the absolute control of the principal. 
The senate is composed of the teacher members selected by the 
principal and varies in number according to the size of the faculty. 
The assembly is made up of students who have been selected in 
accordance with the constitution. 

When a new chapter is organized, the senate prepares a Hst of 
students from the members of the third- and fourth-year classes, 
stressing with equal emphasis the following elements: character, 
scholarship, and ability to serve, as determined by the student's 
record in the first and second years of high school. No student's 
name is placed on this list unless he has had in scholarship a mark 
of 70 per cent in all of his prepared subjects during the term pre- 
vious to the election. The schools vary in regard to the scholarship 
requirement. When the list of those eligible from the standpoint 
of scholarship has been prepared, many schools ask all of the 
teachers who have had anything to do with the students to express 
an opinion concerning the members of the group with respect to 
character and ability to serve. The senate then revises the list 
and eliminates from it all who do not meet the accepted standards. 
This revised list will then include the names of the students from 
whom the senate will elect the assembly. At succeeding elections 
the senate prepares a list of eHgible pupils to be submitted to the 
assembly for its members to vote upon and to select the new mem- 
bers of the assembly. 

The Arista pupils have been found efiScient in serving on moni- 
torial assignments, in coaching deficient pupils, in editing the school 
handbook, and in performing such other assignments as are made 
by the principal or the teacher in charge of the senate. 
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Most of the high schools of New York City have also intro- 
duced a Junior Arista for the pupils in the second, third, and fourth 
semesters. This arouses an interest in the Senior Arista very early 
in the high-school course and emphasizes scholarship, character, 
and ability to serve as the main elements of an all-round high-school 
citizen. The Junior Arista is simply a modification of the Senior 
Arista, suited to the pupils in the schools. 

The various societies which have been formed throughout the 
country are in general similar to the Arista Society; their differ- 
ences are largely in details of management. It may be well to 
note some of these differences. 

The Cum Laude Society is found mainly in private schools, 
although during the past year it has established chapters in some 
of the most prominent high schools. This society stands essentially 
for scholarship. 

The Pro Merito Society is found only in Class A secondary 
schools of Massachusetts. As in the Cum Laude Society, scholar- 
ship is the principal requisite for membership. 

The Oasis Society is practically a Senior society, as only five 
members of the Junior class are eligible, and these are not selected 
until near the end of the school year. The members are chosen 
by the point system, that is, so many points are given for service 
as editor, team captain, or manager, or for public declamation or 
oration. 

The Mimerian Society is a scholarship organization. To be 
eligible a pupil must in one semester have four A's in subjects 
yielding four credits. 

The Long Beach Scholarship Society attempts to reward effort 
on the part of the average pupil. Membership is determined by 
the number of points made in certain outside activities in addition 
to those made in scholarship. Those pupils who succeed in main- 
taining membership in the society during eleven quarters, two of 
which are in the Senior year and one in the last quarter of the year, 
have the Honor Scholarship Seal imprinted on their diplomas and 
college certificates. To attain this recognition, a high standard of 
achievement must be maintained to the very end of the course. 

The Seal of Soldan High School (St. Louis, Missouri) is awarded 
to pupils who distinguish themselves in some extra-curriculum 
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activity. While no scholarship standard is fixed, the faculty may 
protest those who have neglected their school work in their zeal 
for the clubs or who have shown poor citizenship by their general 
school attitude. 

The Ephoebian Society is a graduate organization formed to 
discuss questions of civic interest at the annual banquet with the 
high-school principals, superintendent, and members of the board 
of education. It is wise to enlist the services of the coming leaders 
in an organization that will repay the community in better citizen- 
ship and cleaner living for the opportunities that have been given 
them in the schools. 

As one reads the list of objectives of the various societies one 
finds that with some slight differences in government, etc., these 
societies have as underlying principles character, scholarship, 
leadership, and service. Only two of the societies, the Cum Laude 
and the Pro Merito, have scholarship only as the basis for 
membership. 

Do these various societies meet the need? The founders or 
officers of these societies who have watched the development from 
the beginning are the ones most competent to answer the question. 
Dr. Owen says : 

I have not been disappointed in the value of the work of the society. I 
did not expect that such emphasis as this association could bring would ofltset 
the natural enthusiasm for those who excel in athletics, or the ambition of the 
normal boy to win distinction in athletics. I feel, however, that formal public 
recognition by the school of those who are distinguished in other school work 
would call attention in the right way to the importance of scholarship. This 
result happens wherever the society exists. I believe the students and the 
faculty approve of such a society. 

WilUam E. Golden, founder of the Oasis Society, says : 

All of the boys of the school are eager for the honor of election and work 
for it. Athletes discover that they can speak, and "grinds" that they also 
are athletes. All of this seems to us to be highly desirable. 

Principal J. D. Dillingham, Newtown High School, president of 
the Arista Principals' Council says: 

From my experience with student organizations I feel justified in saying 
that this is the best kind of high-school honor society that I have been able to 
find. In the Newtown High School we feel that we are devoting a great deal 
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of time and thought to the emphasis of scholarship, and one of our most effective 
agencies in this kind of scholarship has been the Arista. Our local colleges are 
taking Arista membership and service into account in the award of scholarships 
and other honors. 

It is to be noted that honor societies sprang up in many widely 
different sections independently and almost simultaneously. If the 
society with many chapters commends itself to the schools of a 
certain district because each is helped by the other, a nation-wide 
society ought to be a stronger organization and receive the support 
of all of the schools that believe in such a society. Will not one 
common badge for the entire country be more valuable than many 
different local badges ? In other words, if the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the honor society is sound, it should be national in its 
application; a national honor society of secondary schools is a 
logical outgrowth of the wisdom and experience of the past fifteen 
or twenty years. 

When the principals from all sections of the country come 
together at the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals they form a clearing-house for the 
many new plans that are in operation in their respective sections. 
Naturally the honor societies are given some consideration. 

After a brief discussion at the Chicago meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1919, J. G. Masters, of Omaha, was appointed chairman of 
the committee on a national honor society. A report accompanied 
by an outline of a constitution was made the following year in 
Cleveland. The Association favored the formation of a national 
honor society and authorized the president to appoint a committee 
on constitution and organization that should report in 192 1. The 
committee consisted of J. G. Masters, chairman, Omaha, Nebraska, 
Merle Prunty, Tulsa, Oklahoma, C. Briggs, Lakewood, Ohio, 
George Buck, Indianapolis, Indiana, H. V. Church, Cicero, Illinois, 
and Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Messrs. Mast- 
ers and Buck were unable to be present at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing (1921), and E. S. Eaton, Youngstown, Ohio, and M. R. 
McDaniel, Oak Park, Illinois, were added to the committee which 
made a report that was adopted by the Association. 

In drawing up the constitution the committee was faced with 
the necessity of providing an organization broad enough to meet 
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all of the varying needs of these numerous societies. Scholarship 
only seemed too narrow; where tried, the society had, in the words 
of Dr. Powell, "got the stigma of being 'high-browish.'" On the 
other hand, there was great danger of according too little recogni- 
tion to scholarship. After considerable discussion, the committee 
fixed upon character, leadership, scholarship, and service as the 
fundamental virtues most useful to society and therefore most 
worthy of encouragement. The constitution lays down general 
rules regarding officers, eligibility, etc., but, in the main, leaves the 
details of government to each chapter. The standards of the 
schools in which chapters may be established must be equal to 
those of schools accredited by such agencies as the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Authority is 
vested in a national council of nine members. The first council 
was appointed by Merle Prunty, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 

An application from any secondary school for a charter must 
be accompanied by ten copies of the constitution of the local 
society and a charter fee of five dollars. These should be sent to 
Secretary' H. V. Church, Cicero, Illinois, who will send a copy of 
the constitution to each member of the national council. Upon 
their approval the charter will be granted. More than fifty 
secondary schools have already filed applications. 

The initiation exercises may be made the occasion of celebrat- 
ing some school or town anniversary. These exercises should 
always be public in order that no one will confuse the society with 
a secret fraternity. Again, the parents of the selected pupils will 
be drawn closer to the school. 

The charges given to the newly elected members should be based 
upon those traits of manliness and womanhness that are held up 
as the ideals in the school and in the home for good citizenship, 
for successful lives, and for the highest spirituality. Indeed, the 
entire program may profitably be built around the four objectives 
of the national society: scholarship, leadership, service, and char- 
acter. Many schools may be interested in putting these charges 
into a permanent form of ritual. 

The program should be dignified and impressive throughout. 
The school at large will judge the society to a great extent by the 
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public exercises. Here is a great opportunity to create an enthusi- 
asm for scholarship among those who have not yet been awakened 
to the importance of a complete development of their powers. On 
the other hand, those who have been selected for membership 
should be made to realize that, because of their conspicuous leader- 
ship, intellectual achievements, loyalty to high ideals, and nobility 
of character, they are not to withdraw from the "mass" and form 
a "class" but that this added honor carries increased obligation, 
that unusual abiUty entails extraordinary responsibility, and that 
they are greatest who serve most. 

Will not the explanation of the torch, held high by the arm of 
youth, the emblem of the national society, be another opportunity 
to inspire all of the pupils with those ideals that challenge their 
highest and best powers ? 

In most of the societies the newly elected members are required 
to take a pledge of loyalty to the school and the state. The 
Ephoebian Society of Los Angeles, California, uses the Athenian 
oath of allegiance to the state, an oath which, familiar though it 
may be, will bear repetition here, for it indeed expresses the general 
purpose of this new honor society and the crying need of America: 

We will never bring disgrace to this our city by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will fight 
for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city's laws and do our best to incite a like respect in 
those above us who are prone to annul or set them at naught; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public sense of civic duty. Thus, in all these ways, 
we wUl transmit this city not only not less, but greater and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us. 

At the Chicago meeting (1922) the council of the National 
Honor Society approved the form for the charter and ordered it 
printed at once. The charter fee was fixed at five dollars. At the 
same meeting an emblem (pin or button) was approved. The 
council voted to submit the design to several pin manufacturers, 
and a committee was appointed to select the lowest reliable bidder 
and to get these emblems delivered as soon as possible. Old gold 
was chosen as the society's color. 

At the meeting of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals the council was requested to prepare a ritual for the 
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initiation exercises. Members of the council (Edward Rynearson, 
president; H. V. Church, secretary) would like to receive sugges- 
tions from all who see the possibilities of these exercises or who are 
now using an inspiring ritual. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

ARTICLE I 

Name and Purpose 

Section i. The name of this organization shall be the National Honor 
Society of Secondary Schools. 

Sec 2. The purpose of this organization shall be to create an enthusi- 
asm for scholarship, to stimulate a desire to render service, to promote leader- 
ship, and to develop character in the students of the American secondary 
schools. 

ARTICLE II 

General Control 

Section i. The general control of this organization shall be vested in a 
National Council. 

Sec. 2. The National Council shall consist of nine members selected by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. The secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals shaU be a member, 
ex officio. 

Sec. 3. The nine elective members shall be chosen for a term of three years, 
three being chosen annually. Immediately after the first election they shall 
be divided into three classes for the one-, two-, and three-year terms. 

Sec. 4. Five members shall constitute a quorum of the National Council. 

ARTICLE in 

National Organization 

Section i. This organization shall consist of chapters in the secondary 
schools of the United States, supported by public taxation or endowment, with 
standards equal to those of schools accredited by such agencies as the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, etc. 

Sec. 2. Each chapter, before its admission to the National Honor Society, 
shall have its organization approved by the National Council. 

Sec. 3. Each chapter shall, for continued membership, conform to all 
rules of the National Council. 
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ARTICLE IV 

Emblem 
Section i. This organization shall have an appropriate emblem, selected 
by the National CouncU, and this emblem shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. This emblem shall be cop}Tighted. 

Sec. 3. The distribution of the emblem shall be under the exclusive control 
of the National Council. 

article V 
Dues 
Section i. Each chapter of this organization shall contribute whatever 
amount may be assessed by the National Council, not to exceed five dollars 
($5.00) annually. 

ARTICLE VI 

Membership 

Section i. Members of chapters shall be known as active and graduate. 

Sec. 2. Membership in any chapter shall be based on scholarship, service, 
leadership, and character. 

Sec. 3. Candidates eligible to membership in a chapter of this organiza- 
tion shall have a scholarship rank in the first fourth of their respective 
graduating classes. 

Sec. 4. To be eligible for membership the student must have spent at least 
one year within the secondary school electing such student. 

Sec. 5. Not more than 15 per cent of any Senior, or graduating, class 
shall be elected to membership in a chapter. 

Sec. 6. The election of not more than 10 per cent may take place during 
any semester after the beginning of the seventh semester of secondary-school 
work in which the standards for election have been attained. The remainder 
may be chosen during the last semester before graduation. 

ARTICLE VII 

Electors 
Section i. The election of members in each chapter shall be by the 
faculty, or by the principal and a committee of four or more members of the 
faculty whom he may select. 

ARTICLE VIII 

Officers 

Section i. The officers of each chapter shall be a president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The secretary shall certify to the National Council the number 
graduated in each class and the names of those elected to membership in the 
chapter. 
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ARTICLE IX 

Faculty Supervision 

Section i. All meetings shall be open meetings and shall be held under 
the sponsorship of the principal or of some member of the faculty selected by 
him. 

Sec. 2. The activities of the chapter shall be subject to the approval of 
the principal. 

ARTICLE X 

Executive Committee 

Section i. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers of the 
chapter and the faculty sponsor. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the meetings 
and business affairs of the chapter, but any action on the part of the Executive 
Committee may be subject to the review of the chapter. 

ARTICLE XI 

Amendments 
Section i. This constitution may be amended at any meeting of the 
National Council, or by a vote by mail, by an affirmative vote of seven 
members. 



